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and gives too early a date to the decline of this class. He repeats the 
erroneous view as to the devastating character of the sixteenth-century 
inclosures. More and Latimer are quoted, as might be expected, but 
after Miss Lamond's labors it is surprising to find Hales's Discourse 
figuring as "William Stafford in 1580" (with a reference to W. Staf- 
ford, Pictorial History of England). Despite a foot-note citing con- 
temporary pamphlets and despite further information ready at hand, 
he asserts the cessation of the inclosure movement in the seventeenth 
century. The further description of eighteenth-century agricultural 
conditions is almost equally unsatisfactory. The inclosures of this 
period are not properly characterized either in their methods, their 
purposes or their resulting effects. Smaller matters may be passed 
over; it is of less moment that a quarter (of wheat) should be described 
as a measure of weight or that the system of " roundsmen " should be 
completely misunderstood. In a second edition the whole chapter should 
undergo a thorough revision and it is to be hoped that then at least 
Hasbach's Die englischen Landarbeiter (1894) and H. C. Taylor's brief 
but useful monograph on the decline of landowning farmers in England 
will not be neglected. In that revised edition the works of Reuleaux 
and Matschoss should also be consulted for the history of the steam 
engine. 

Even within the limits of time, country and method of treatment 
which he has judiciously drawn, M. Mantoux has not, unfortunately, 
fully attained his purpose of deducing the " general notions indispensable 
for the orientation of new research ". Good in the main as historical 
description, this skillfully constructed and industrious narrative falls 
short in economic and social analysis. It does not sufficiently penetrate 
to the core of the matter. Kulischer's paper in Schmoller's Jahrbilcher 
(1906) covering a part only of the same great subject, though with far 
less equipment of fact, poses more searching questions, suggests deeper 
connections and stimulates more keenly to research. 

Edwin F. Gay. 

William Pitt der Jilngere. Von Dr. Felix Salomon, Ausseror- 

dentlichem Professor der Geschichte an der Universitat Leipzig. 

Band I. Bis zum Ausgange der Friedens-periode, Februar, 1793. 

Teile II. und III. (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1906. 

Pp. xiv, 600.) 

Readers who follow with interest Professor Salomon's activity in 
the field of English history will greet with pleasure this portion of his 
work on Pitt. An introduction to the present section and to a con- 
cluding volume which is to follow, was issued by the author in 1901. 
This introduction, styled by hint the Foundations, was calculated to 
arouse in the reader misgiving. In its pages patient investigation and 
sound scholarship were manifest; but the acumen and brilliancy, which 
suggested the ability in the writer to produce a notable work upon his 
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theme, were obscured by a heavy style and faulty perspective. The 
timeliness also of the introduction's appearance was open to question. 
It offered nothing in itself complete, and it was a bare promise, without 
performance, of a feat the success or failure of which only later vol- 
umes could determine. Enough of the work is now in print to justify 
an attempt at a verdict ; and one may presage, with a measure of con- 
fidence, that the vices of the introduction will disappear in the virtues 
of the completed work. The heavy style, previously in evidence, is 
here much alleviated; in so far as a foreigner may judge, this hindrance 
indeed has almost if not quite disappeared. The author no longer 
wanders from the path of his narrative ; and of his whole undertaking, 
it is a pleasure to observe that the load, since he has settled to the collar, 
moves. 

Readers of Professor Salomon's introductory volume will recollect 
that the task which he has set himself is not light. His purpose, as 
enunciated there and repeated here, is not merely to write a biography 
of Pitt: the narrow bounds of family life are broken; an adequate ac- 
count is attempted of the movements, passions, and conflicts of which 
Pitt was the centre; and that statesman is given his proper setting in 
English history during the stormy time when he was helmsman of the 
English state. In order properly to execute this purpose, the author 
justly observes the need of viewing Pitt in two relations, the one to 
England herself, and the other to the history of Europe in the period 
of the Revolution. The present volume, covering the years of Pitt's 
public life from its beginning to 1793, deals largely, though not ex- 
clusively, with the first of these relations, as the next volume presumably 
will with the second. While chronology had dictated this order of 
treatment, the author, in the present portion of his work, by no means 
dissociates England from the Continent. In this connection, he ob- 
serves in fact, concerning England, that her decline between 1763 and 
1783 was not due, as is traditionally held, to the loss of America alone. 
On the contrary, the mistaken colonial policy which drove America to 
insurrection was but a single strand of a rotten cable ; England's political, 
social, and economic organization, like that of France, was unsuited 
to the time; and England's problem was quite that of Europe and of 
the period, the adaptation of an antiquated system to the needs of a 
younger generation. 

It was the work of Pitt, as a constructive statesman, to initiate and 
fix in peaceful channels this reform in England, the counterpart of 
which, in France, cost that country the Revolution. Dr. Salomon, in 
his introductory volume, recounted what Pitt drew, for his assistance 
in this task, from his family's and his country's past. Starting from 
this foundation, the author opens the present volume with an able 
sketch of the situation and leaders in England at Pitt's entry into public 
life. Thence the narrative passes in turn to the combination of new 
Whigs and new Tories which gave England peace with America, and 
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to the successive prevalence of the new Tories over their temporary 
allies by the accession of Shelburne to the premiership on the death 
of Rockingham and by the decisive victory of Pitt over Fox. These 
events and the subsequent reform, whereby Pitt embodied in the gov- 
ernment of England the constitutional and economic ideas of Chatham 
and Smith, occupy the first half of this volume. In the second, the nar- 
rative passes largely to other than domestic affairs, to Pitt's colonial 
policy, and to the share of England, under his guidance, in the European 
diplomacy which culminated in the struggle with France. In both 
portions of the volume Professor Salomon displays in his narrative the 
freshness and virility of the investigator. His search for new material 
has been careful; and he is able to report, in this respect, good results. 
At the same time, he warns against the heresy that unprinted material 
must necessarily supersede the printed. Printed material indeed, if 
sufficiently neglected, becomes a mine for the historian. As a case in 
point, Professor Salomon cites the English Parliamentary Debates, too 
little regarded even in England ; and he remarks well that the biographer 
of an English statesman, if he neglect these debates merely because 
they are printed and easily accessible, will forego the very material 
which any other biographer would covet. Professor Salomon himself 
has given them all the attention and weight due in the case of Pitt, 
whose life centred, to a degree unusual with English statesmen, in West- 
minster. In this and other points, the author, who is not a stranger 
to England, has shown an insight, and possibly a sympathy which 
have drawn upon him the censure, by at least one of his countrymen, 
that he is no longer a cold critic of English institutions. By English 
readers the fault, if it exist, will be lightly forgiven. 

H. M. Bowman. 

Napoleon's Campaign in Poland, 1806-1807. By F. Loraine Petre. 

(London and New York: John Lane Company. 1906. Pp. 

xxiii, 339.) 

It is a pleasure to take up a volume with such excellent paper and 
type: the manufacture of the book calls for especial praise. Its author 
has found in English no detailed work on this campaign, which he 
feels " could not be less interesting than . . . Austerlitz and Jena " ; 
and he has filled the gap by patient study, though his list of authorities 
is not exhaustive. The book begins with a chapter on the state of 
Europe in 1805 and 1806, with a crisp sketch of the armies, the leaders 
and the lieutenants on both sides, and gives a careful description of 
the topographical features of the difficult theatre of war — its marshes 
and forests, its mud and snow, its summer heat and winter tempests. 
Then follow the several operations, from that beginning in November 
and culminating in the battles of Pultusk and Golymin at Christmastide, 
1806, through the butchery of Eylau in February and its succeeding 
winter quarters, the siege of Danzig, and the " final triumph " at Heils- 



